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^Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclin’d. 

Pope. 


THE  influence  which  education  holds  over  society,  ren¬ 
ders  it  worthy  the  attention  not  only  of  parents  and  guardians 
jbdi^ually)  but  of  legislators,  statesmen  and  patriots^  collect¬ 
ively.  It  is  the  grand  superstructure  of  community,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  few  most  popular  architects  either  for  its  beauty  or 
deformity.  It  is  for  them  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  Turkish,  Italian, 
French  or  English  model.  Whatever  distinguishes  or  forms 
the  particular  character  of  any  nation  is  derived  primarily 
from  the  educaUon  of  its  inhabitants.  In  demonstration 
of  this  we  might  cite  the  examples  of  Russia  and  France. 
The  first  by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  Peter  the  Great,  was 
so  changed  in  its  character  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years, 
that  its  inhabitants  were  esteemed  a  different  race  of  people. 

In  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  France  is  completely 
metamorphosed  in  her  character.  In  proof  of  which  we  need 
only  compare  the  manners,  the  taste,  and  public  diversions 
under  Louis  XVth,  and  those  mentioned  by  late  writers  at  the 
present  day.  The  different  geniuses  of  the  two  governments 
have  instituted  different  courses  of  education  *  for  their  sub- 
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jects,  and  consequently  their  national  character  has  become 
diffe  rent.  The  good  education  of  subjects  is  so  essential 
to  all  governments  except  a  complete  despotism,  that  it  is  as« 
toiiishing  why  it  has  not  employed  more  pens  of  our  states-* 
men  and  more  voices  of  our  legislators.  In  ancient  Greeccj 
Sparta  especially,  it  was  considered  of  the  highest  conse¬ 
quence,  ai\d  most  generally  and  unremittingly  attended  to 
the  republic,  while  she  remained  uncontandnated  by  avarice^ 
luxury  and  vice.  It  was  once  considered  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  a  liberal  plan  adopted,*  '..hich,  if  it  had  gone 
into  operation,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  But  from  some  unfortunate  circumstance  it  has 
never  been  put  into  operation.  The  modern  education  of  all 
countries  is  too  much  neglected  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
science,  and  for  discovering  the  greatest  genius.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  perhaps,  are  the  least  deficient  in  this  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  here  to  complete  the  system. 
As  many  of  our  statesmen  appear  sensible  of  its  importance 
to  a  republic,  and  likewise  of  its  present  deficiency,  we  anx¬ 
iously  hope  on  some  future  day  to  see  not  only  a  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  lowest  class  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  but  also  in  our  first  seminaries  the  poorest  peasant’s 
boys  selected,  placed  and  supported  there  by  the  public.  Un¬ 
til  this  is  done  some  of  our  best  geniuses  will  lie  hid  in  their 
native  rubbish,  and  the  United  States  perhaps  be  deprived  of 
the  honor  that  might  be  confirmed  upon  them  by  a  second 
Newton,  Bacon,  Buffon,  Cicero  or  Homer.  And  in  case  of  an 
invasion  may  be  deprived  of  a  Demosthenes  or  Archimedes  to 
repel  an  insulting  foe. 

If  nature  had  cooperated  with  fortune,  such  observations 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  incorrect.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  She  distributes  her  gifts  with  a  more  just  and  im¬ 
partial  hand.  Neither  wealth,  titles  of  honor,  a  great  name, 
or  splendid  attire  and  equipage,  can  purchase  her  favor.  We, 
can  see  this  verified  daily  by  contrasting  the  son  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  landholder  with  that  of  the  indigent  tenant.  Though 


*  See  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia, 


|vatiii*e*s  gifts  are  not  confined  to  either,  yet  they  are  more 
frequently  neglected  by  the  former  than  the  latter,  for  tliese 
several  reasons.  “  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  and 
industry,”  is  a  common  but  true  maxim.  The  poor  but  ambi¬ 
tious  youth  finds  himself  neglected  in  society  and  unknown 
among  mankind — ^nu  friends  to  promote  and  ho  wealth  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  He  has  no  hereditary  name  and  no  brilliant  retinue 
to  introduce  and  recommend  him  to  the  world.  But  he  has 
a  noble  and  laudable  ambition.  Hew  then  is  this  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  ?  He  wishes  to  transmit  an  honorable  name  to  posterity. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  In  the  familiar  and  com¬ 
mon  pursuits  of  mankind  ?  No ;  to  make  noble  attainments, 
noble  means  must  be  adopted.  And  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
government  like  the  American,  science  of  all  acquirements  is 
mnd  ought  to  be  the  most  respectable.  Its  access  is  more 
easy  to  the  indigent  youth  than  any  other  equally  honorable 
profession,  provided  he  is  supported  while  studying  the  rudi¬ 
ments  which  we  but  just  attain  in  our  American  colleges. 
After  graduating,  by  industry  and  perseverance  he  can  obtain 
a  decent  support,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute  his  scientif- 
•  ical  studies  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name 
and  do  honor  to  his  country.  But  if  the  public  do  not  encour¬ 
age  him  in  this  undertaking,  and  tliat  insurmountable  obsta-  . 
clc,  poverty,  retains  him  from  the  pursuit,  have  we  not  just 
cause  to  fear  his  ambition  will  drive  him  to  some  desperate 
course,  where  so  many  are  open  as  in  a  free  government,  that 
will  be  equally  as  detrimental  as  his  services  might  have  been 
beneficial  ?  Other  reasons  render  it  politic  as  likewise  bene¬ 
ficial,  for  republican  governments  especially,  to  promote  and 
"  honor  the  pursuit  of  literature.  It  can  be  pursued  to  the 
greatest  extent  and  disturb  the  peace  of  no  individual,  excite 
no  domestic  or  foreign  enmity,  and  raise  no  civil  commotion. 
While  it  softens  the  ferocious  passions,  it  strengthens  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  habituates  us  to  fly  to  the  decision  of  the 
latter  before  we  give  sway  to  the  former.  It  draws  the  am¬ 
bitious  from  the  pursuit  of  power  depending  on  the  broils  and 
fickleness  of  parties,'  to  a  pursuit  which  is  more  sure  to  bring 
honor  and  unfading  glory  to  the  pursuer.  Consequently  the 
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competitors  for  power  become  less  in  number,  and  others  less 
audacious  in  pursuing  so  vain  a  phantom.  It  also  allays  that 
military  ardor  for  fame  which  has  caused  the  smiling,  indus- 
ti  ious  village  to  be  laid  waste— .the  father  of  a  peaceful  family 
to  be  murdered — the  mother  to  be  dishonored — the  blooming 
daughter  to  be  ravished,  and  the  little  prattlers  to  be  enslaved. 
These  advantages,  exclusive  of  the  qualifications  science  con¬ 
fers  upon  the  members  of  a  republic  to  govern  it,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stimulate  the  patriots  of  every  free  government  to 
promote  and  render  it  honorable. 

AMERICANUS. 

(7b  be  continued*) 
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THE  BENEFIT  OF  SLANDER 


Slander  contributes  greatly  to  the  increase  of  human 
happiness.  Daily  experience  proves,  that  many  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  received  among  men  as  true,  are  utterly  false.  The 
above  assertion  is  contraiy  to  received  opinion,  and  therefore 
must  have  strong  fireaumfition  in  its  favor.  But  it  need  not 
rest  on  presumption.  Arguments  can  be  brought  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

1.  Slander  henejits  society  by  making  all  men  equal.  How 
can  that  be  ?  Trouble  not  thyself,  gentle  reader,  you  shall  see, 
first,  how  it  makes  them  equal,  and  then  why  that  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  causes  in  all  heavy  bodies  put 
in  motion  on  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  a  tendency  to  rest :  And 
if  one  body  be  elevated  by  some  impelling  force,  this  same 
principle  brings  it  again  to  an  equality  with  other  bodies  on 
the  surface.  So  if,  by  the  force  of  genius  and  application, 
one  person  is  raised  above  his  associates,  detraction  strips 
him  of  his  excellencies,  and  slander  with  her  ten  thousand 
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longues  conspires  to  blast  his  reputation.  Thus  he  is  brought 
down  to  an  equality. 

Now  we  will  see  how  that  is  beneficial. 

A  grove  of  pines  is  more  beautiful  when  they  arc  of  equal 
height)  than  when  one  is  overtopping  another.  The  smooth 
lake  is  more  beautiful  when  all  is  calm  and  hushed)  than  when 
the  wind  roarS)  and  the  rough  surges  come  tumbling  to  the 
shore.  That  which  is  beautiful)  is  beneficial ;  for  when  the 
lake  is  calm  the  pleasure  boat  is  not  upset,  and  the  boatmen 
ply  the  oars  in  safety.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  equality  of 
stature  in  men  appears  beautiful,  and  consequently  must  be 
beneficial.  If  this  argument  wants  illustration,  look  at  tlie 
mob.  How  unsightly  some  heads  appear  sticking  up  above 
the  rest.  Did  not  the  famous  Procrustes  think  so  ?  He  had 
without  doubt  a  very  correct  taste.  For  being  of  a  middling 
stature,  not  unlike  many  critics,  he  made  himself  stand¬ 
ard,  and  those  who  were  too  long  he  cut  off  and  those  who 
were  too  short  he  stretched.  His  reasoning  was  more  effect¬ 
ual  than  that  of  modern  theorists,  for  it  influenced  his  prac¬ 
tice.  It  must  therefore  have  been  conclusive. 

Thus  we  have  proved  from  analogy,  occular  illustration^ 
and  by  authority,  that  it  is  best  to  have  men  all  of  an  equal 
length,  and  why  not  from  this  infer,  as  many  logicians  do,  that 
^  it  is  best  they  should  be  in  every  respect  equal  ?  But  if  we 
might,  we  do  not  wish  to  infer  it.  We  can  still  bring  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  universal  consent  of  mankind  proves  that  there  should 
be  an  equality  in  rank, .  For  when  one  man  rises,  all  endeav¬ 
or  to  pull  him  down.  Assertion ,  is  confirmed  by  example, 
and  as  such  we  mention  the  wise  and  philanthropic  nation 
which  in  the  dawn  of  its  republican  glory  decreed  that  “  LIB¬ 
ERTY  and  EQUALITY”  should  be  its  motto, 

2.  If  slander  then  be  beneficial  to  society  in  general,  much 
more  is  it  to  the  slanderer.  For  the  depression  of  others, 
like  the  driving  of  pales  into  marshy  ground,  strengthens  the 
surface  and  keeps  him  from  sinking.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
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exercise  of  passion  produces  pleasure.  On  no  other  princi* 
pic  can  we  account  for  the  pleasure  excited  by  tragedy.  The 
i3j(;?5t  horrid  scenes  distress,  yet  please  us.  We  are  pleased 
with  our  veiy  anguish. 

Here  is  the  gratification  of  hatred  and  revenue.  This  is 
a  pleasure  peculiar  to  the  slanderer,  and  his  peculiar  benefit. 

3.  One  important  point  yet  remains  to  be  consideredi 
that  is 

Its  ben^'Jicial  effects  on  the  person  slandered. 

These  are  numerous.  It  causes  i ejection.  Keeps  him 
humble.  Teaches  him  not  to  undervalue  the  good  opmion  of 
others.  To  mend  his  fauits.  For  if  he  be  censurca  for  those 
he  has  not,  he  wiil  be  moi  e  careful  to  discover  tliose  he  has. 
The  old  maxim  is,  “  A  man  should  have  faithful  friends,  or^ 
bitter  enemies.”  Faithful  triends  are  selaom  to  be  found, 
Therefore  the  other  alternative  must  be  highly  beneficial.- 
The  slanderer,  the  bitterest  enemy^  is  at  hand.  Bitterest  en¬ 
emy  !  What  perversion  of  language  1  No  !  The  best  friend— 
for  he  who  does  another  the  greatest  kindness,  surely  ought 
to  be  considered  his  best  friend,  whatever  be  his  motive. 

Since  equality  in  society,  pleasure  to  the  slanderer,  and 
good  to  the  person  traduced,  are  the  effects  of  slander ^  what 
can  be  more  beneficial  ? 

O  Slander!  thou  leveller  of  distinctions!  thou  reclaimer 
from  vice  and  promoter  of  virtue  !  thou  preserver  of  tongues 
from  rust!  thou  summum  bonum  of  all  earthly  good!  conde¬ 
scend  to  bless  thy  votaries  with  new  strength  for  their  lungSy 
and  new  springs  for  their  tongues— tliat  they  may  still  ex¬ 
tend  thy  wide  extended  dominion. 

PHILOSYCOPHANTES/ 
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———The  passions  all 
Here  burst  their  bounds ;  and  reason,  half  extinct, 

•Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees  t 

The  foul  disorder.  Thomson.  - 

J 

That  unalloyed  contentment  is  not  the  lot  of  humanity, 
is  an  assertion  never  controverted  by  reason ;  although  the 
eagerness  of  human  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  in 
which  satisfaction  is  supposed  to  consist,  seem  to  call  its  vera¬ 
city  into  question.  That  it  is  believed  witli  reluctance  by  su¬ 
perficial  investigators,  is  not  more  singular  than  that  a  mind 
under  the  control  of  self-conceit  should  acknowledge  its  own 
imperfection  with  regret.  The  primeval  disobedience  of 
man,  and  the  consequent  depravity  of  his  nature,  are  doubtless 
the  genuine  causes  of  universal  discontent.  But,  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  reason  could  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  is  now  enveloped,  it  is  capable,  by  assiduous  investi¬ 
gation,  of  discovering  the  sources  of  most  of  that  numerous 
train  of  complaints  which  disturb  human  quiet,  and  rob  of 
satisfaction  tlie  vicissitudes  of  life.  To  elucidate  this,  let  us 
take  a  transient  glance  at  life  in  its  progress. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  shew  at  what  period  of  life  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind  first  produces  discontentment,  or  at  what 
time  fancy  becomes  delusive,  by  fabricating  those  pleasing 
but  deceitful  images  which  elude  the  grasp  of  the  most  per¬ 
severing  adventurer.  What  neither  memory  can  afford  nor 
observation  discover,  reason  cannot  be  expected  to  define  with 
accuracy.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  time  when  the  mind,  un¬ 
expanded  by  exercise  or  education,  is  equally  insensible  to 
the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  projects  of  ambition ;  but  the 
dangers  to  which  infancy  is  always  exposed,  and  a  tota^  de¬ 
pendence  on  sympathy,  which  is  too  ofPen  precarious,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  embitter  life  in  its  dawn,  and  obstruct  its  earliest 
enjoyments.  Although  nature  impels  maternal  affection  to 
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supply  the  exigencies  of  infancy,  yet  she  has  given  no  uner¬ 
ring  rule,  by  urhicli  they  may  be  discerned  and  removed.  If 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  remedy  for  wants  when  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  communicating  them  to  those  whose  assistance  we‘ 
implore,  it  must  be  doubly  so  when  our  wants  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  only  by  conjecture.  Human  exertions  to  mitigate  pain 
are  frequently  unavailing  when  the  person  in  distress  can  de¬ 
scribe  the  pain,  but  what  must  be  the  uncertainty  of  success 
■when  the  remetly  is  applied  to  an  infant  incapable  of  suggest¬ 
ing  any  idea  of  tlie  pain  ?  If  the  ills  of  life  are  sometimes^  in¬ 
supportable  when  the  privilege  of  receiving  and  imparting 
consolation  is  enjoyed,  what  must  be  the  poignancy  of  that 
distress  which  is  doomed  to  languish  in  silence,  or  to  mutter 
its  agony  by  unintelligible  sounds  I  From  these  reflections  it 
is  evident,  that  although  the  degrees  and  properties  of  infan¬ 
tile  discontentment  must  in  some  measure  remain  unknown, 
the  causes  of  it  arc  sufficiently  obvious. 

From  infancy  we  ascend  to  youth.  When  reason  begins 
to  regulate  the  conduct,  and  education  contribute  to  her  as¬ 
sistance,  the  influence  of  both  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
counteracted  by  imagination  and  passion.  The  precepts  which 
a  good  education  first  inculcates,  are  fancied  incompatible 
.with  juvenile  pleasure ;  their  violation  excites  no  compunc¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  permanent  foundation  is  laid  for  future  discon¬ 
tentment.  What  inclination  dictates  and  passion  approves, 
indiscretion  sanctions  and  perseverance  nurtures  into  habit. 
When  the  inclination  receives  a  wrong  bias  in  youth,  to  check 
it  in  its  future  progress  requires  a  vigor  of  exertion,  to  which 
.tliose  who  have  complied  indiscriminately  with  the  levities  of 
youth,  are  seldom  adequate.  Depraved  and  sordid  habits  are 
frequently  contracted  in  early  life,  which  retard  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  useful  knowledge,  give  scope  to  the  low  propensities 
of  nature,  and  defeat  the  object  of  education,  by  giving  virtu¬ 
ous  conduct  the  appearance  of  uncourtcous  restraint.  The 
taste  becomes  so  vitiated,  and  so  intent  on  grovelling  pursuits, 
that  the  refinements  of  education  are  unable  to  reclaim  and 
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purify  it.  Virtuous  affections  must  be  cultivated  together 
with  literary  knowledge,  if  we  hope  in  future  to  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  a  w  ell  spent  life,  as  a  solace  amidst  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  If  no  compunctions  of  conscience 
warn  us  against  the  indulgence  of  passion  %vhen  life  is  in  the 
bloom  and  every  principle  of  action  in  full^vigor,  attachments 
to  favorite  pursuits  will  be  fonned  without  due  precaution  or 
deliberation,  which  will  often  perplex  reason  itself  to  dissolve. 
There  is  a  time  previous  to  the  maturity  of  reason,  when  the 
mind  is  open  to  the  reception  of  evil,  and  tlie  heart  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  dangerous  impressions ;  when  the  contagion  of  evil  ex¬ 
ample  finds  an  easy  access  to  the  heart,  and  the  manners  are 
•corrupted  by  an  improper  choice  of  associates.  If  some  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  allurements  of  vice,  which  inva¬ 
riably  involves  its  votaries  in  perplexity,  that  ambition  which 
is  designed  to  excite  its  possessor  to  laudable  activity,  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  unbounded,  and  seeks  distinction  at  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  tranquillity. 

When  we  advance  to  manhood  and  the  ardor  of  passion 
subsides,  it  might  justly  be  expected  that  reason  having  be¬ 
come  mature,  would  secure  us  against  the  tyranny  of  passion, 
or  the  phantoms  of  fancy ;  and  that  liberated  from  all  incum¬ 
brances,  the  mind  would  enjoy  the  command  of  its  owm  facul¬ 
ties  without  interruption.  But  rational  as  this  stage  of  life 
may  appear,  and  exempt  from  both  the  dangers  of  youtli  and 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  objects  to  occasion  uneasiness  and 
reflectipns  to  excite  solicitude  are  not  wanting.  This  is  the 
peculiar  season  of  life  on  which  the  leading  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  friends  and  community  devolve.  To  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue,  both  by  precept  and  example,  is  a  duty 
which  is  reasonably  expected  at  this  time  of  life,  and  it  is  a 
debt  which  we  owe  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.  This  is  the 
time  when  tlie  care  of  a  family  engages  the  attention  of  tlie 
most  part,  and  when  provision  must  be  made  for  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  old  age.  If  the  blessings  of  a  family  are  enjoyed,  tiie 
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injunctions  of  morality  demand  assiduity  in  providing  for  their 
temporal  necessities,  that  they  may  be  left  independent  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  charity  and  above  the  reach  of  penury  :  and  the  de¬ 
sire,  which  is  infinitely  more  important,  of  infusing  into  their 
minds  the  principles  of  morality  and  piety,  must  occasion  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.  This  is  the  time  of  life  when  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  invigorated  for  the  particular 
discharge  of  those  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  our 
Creator  and  to  our  fellow -men,  and,  which  the  eye  of  youth¬ 
ful  fancy  either  willingly  overlooked  or  was  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover.  When  the  attention  is  distracted  by  a  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  when  the  faculties  seem  to  delight  m  exercise, 
perhaps  there  is  the  least  time  for  the  murmurs  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  the  indulgence  of  fancied  distress ;  and,  although 
such  a  time  of  life,  by  being  spent  in  a  continual  bustle,  may 
be  exempt  from  disagreeable  reflection,  it  is  still  as  devoid  of 
unru  filed  contentment  as  any  other. 

We  come  now  to  take  a  view  of  venerable  old  age.  Sure¬ 
ly  that  old  age,  in  which  the  passions  are  calmed  but  the  rea¬ 
son  unclouded,  and  which  can  reflect  without  remorse  on  the 
conduct  of  past  life,  may  approximate  the  nearest  to  content¬ 
ment  of  any  stage  which  we  have  yet  considered.  But  we 
usually  find  man  engaged  in  the  toils  of  ambition  until  impe¬ 
ded  by  increpitude  or  infirmity  he  is  driven  from  his  favorito 
pursuit,  and  compelled  to  spend  the  djecline  of  his  life  in  ease, 
which  soon  becomes  disgusting  by  its  uniformity.  The  man 
who  is  approaching  his  latter  end  loses  all  relish  for  the  vari¬ 
egated  scenes  which  nature  affords.  Novelty  ceases  to  afford 
him  pleasure,  for  experience  has  taught  him  the  insignifi¬ 
cancy  of  sublunary  objects.  The  malevolence  of  men  may  be 
less  fatal  to  his  repose,  because  their  power  to  injure  him 
can  be  but  of  short  duration  ;  but  their  flatteries  cannot  aug¬ 
ment  his  pleasure,  for  he  is  soon  to  be  removed  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  popular  applause.  Though  he  may  meet  his  disso¬ 
lution  with  that  saint-like  fortitude,  which  genuine  faith  alone 
can  inspire ;  yet,  if  he  for  a  moment  abstract  his  thoughts 
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'from  futurity,  and  again  fix  tliem  on  the  world,  the  revolving 
scenes  of  nature  must  remind  him  of  the  precarious  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  life,  and  excite  his  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men.  If 
he  has  a  family  to  leave,  or  friends  who  jx)ssess  his  affection, 
the  reflection  that  a  part  of  the  chequered  scene  of  life  must 
yet  be  experienced  by  them— -that  they  miy  yet  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  deleterious  blasts  of  prosperity,  or  that  their  res¬ 
olutions  may  yet  be  chilled  by  the  damps  of  adversity,  may 
disturb  his  feelings  while  he  bids  adieu  to  this  world,  and 
centers  his  hopes  on  immortality-  OMEGA- 

FOR  THE  FLORIAS. 

ADDRESS  TO  POVERTY, 

O,  Poverty  !  ceaseless  disturber  of  the  generous  breast  l 
How  often  dost  thou  smother  in  its  germ  the  noblest  wish, 
and  cause  the  sympathetic  heart  to  bleed  in  vain  at  other’s 
woes.  Poisoner  of  every  joy !  the  unwelcome  thought  of 
thee,  unbidden  comes,  to  mar  each  fond  delight— each  pleas¬ 
ing  anticipation  to  belie. 

But,  though  forced  by  thee  from  distress’d  humanity  to 
turn,  unable  to  afford  aught  of  relief  but  unav^ling  pity— 
though  robb’d  by  thee  of  those  enjoyments  which  the  rich 
possess  ;  yet,  curs’d  be  that  hour  that  witnesseth  my  fall,  be¬ 
low  that  dignity  and  independence  which  the .  God  of  nature 
gave.  Superiority  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue,  I  will  ever  owji 
and  venerate  ;  but  a  love  of  riches,  I  will  ne’er  regard. 


THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE. 

A  STUDIOUS  astronomer  was  taking  great  pains  to  instruct 
a  lady  in  the  system  of  Descartes,  according  to  which,  the 
groups  of  heavenly  bodies  consist  only  of  vortices,  and  those 
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bodies  are  mutually  attracted  by  nothing  but  vortices.  «  My 
head  turns  round  already,”  said  the  fair  scholar.  «  Whether 
this  system  is  adapted  to  the  heavens,  I  have  not  the  least  de¬ 
sire  to  know,  but  I  am  pleased  with  it,  because  in  the  same 
manner  you  may  explain  the  system  of  the  human  heart,  and 
that  is  my  world.”  The  astronomer  looked  at  her  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  He  had  studied  the  heavens  a  great  deal,  but  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  human  heart. 

“  Hear,”  continued  the  lady,  “  how  I  represent  the  matter 
to  myself.  Every  person  is  such  a  Cartesian  vortex.  We 
constantly  require  an  actlicr  to  float  in  ;  this  aether  is  Vanity ^ 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  our  motions ;  the  Hearty 
the  centre  of  the  vortex,  is  the  sun  around  which  the  Pasaiona 
revolve  as  planets.  Each  planet  has  its  moons  ;  round  Love^ 
for  instance,  revolves  Jealousy.  They  mutually  illumine  each 
other  by  reflection  ;  but  all  their  light  is  borrowed  from  the 
heart,  whose  second  planet.  Ambition.,  is  not  so  near  to  it  as 
love,  and  therefore  receives  from  it  a  less  degree  of  warmth. 
Ambition  has  likewise  its  moons,  many  of  which  shine  ex-, 
tremcly  bright ;  for  instance.  Bravery,  Magnanimity  ;  wiulc 
others  reflect  but  a  ciismal  light,  as  Haughtiness,  Arrogance^ 
Flattery.  The  largest  planet  in  this  system,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
human  heart,  is  Self  interest,  which  has  numberless  satellites^ 
Reason  has  also  a  little  corner  ;  she  is  our  Saturn,  who  steals 
away  thirty  years  before  we  can  perceive  that  she  has  made 
one  revolution.  The  comets  in  my  system  are  no  otlicr  than, 
Meditations,  Refections  ;  which,  after  many  aberrations,  get, 
in  a  short  time,  into  the  vortex  of  the  passions.  Experience 
has  taught  us,  that  they  have  neither  a  pernicious  nor  a  bene- 
licial  influence  ;  they  excite  in  us  a  little  fear,  and  that  is  all ; 
tlie  vortex  continues  its  course  as  before.” 

The  astronomer  smiled  w  ith  open  mouth,  like  one  who 
does  not  comprehend  a  thing,  but  out  of  politeness,  raises  no 
objections  to  it.  ‘‘  I  proceed  a  little  farther  still,”  continued 
the  lady.  “  That  involuntary  sentiment,  denominated  Sym/ia^ 
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^iify  I  compare  to  the.  power  by  whicli  the  magnet  attracts 
iron.  Both  are  inexplicable.  The  solar  spots  may  probably 
be  the  defects  of  age,  when  the  warmth  of  the  heart  gradually 
decreases  ;  for  who  can  answer  for  it  that  our  sun  will  not  be 
by  degrees  extinguished  ?  Then  will  the  universe  be  as  dark 
and  cold  as  the  heart  of  an  old  man  or  a  cdnquerer.  The 
thought  is  enough  to  chill  one.  Farewell  !** 

The  lady  skipped  away  to  forget,  in  the  vortex  of  a  spright¬ 
ly  dance,  the  whole  system  of  Descartes.  The  astronomer 
looked  after  her,  shaking  his  head,  and  compared  her  to  a 
shooting  star. 


MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS. 

How  many  balls  of  equal  diameter  will  circumscribe  a 
t)all  of  the  same  diameter  ? 

How  long  must  be  the  cord  to  entwine  a  regular  Cone  20 
feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  so  that  the 
cord  shall  be  precisely  one  foot  distant  in  each  entwining.  < 

QUERIST. 

]  The  Monthly  Review  commences  a  criticism  on  Paine’s 
letter  to  Erskine  on  the  subject  of  his  trial,  in  the  following 
neat  and  sarcastic  manner : 

“  I  can  write,”  says*  Mr.  Paine,  ‘‘  a  better  book  than  the 
bible  myself.”  This  may  be  his  opinion.  But  there  is  one' 
part  of  this  book  which  surely  could  not  be  improved  even  by 
him.  We  mean  that  in  which  it  is  said,  “  Seest  thou  a  man 
wise  m  his  own  conceit,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.’’ 
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Tq  a  fnencl  ivho  said  he  fireferred  a  wife  of  an  ugly  fierson 

but  adorned  mind. 

Ah  tell  me,  Theodosius,  why 
No  female  graces  please  your  eye  ; 

“  The  wmc/,  the  mind  you  say  is  all, 

“  The  charms  of  face  and  figure  pall. 

“  The  maid  whom  I  shall  make  my  wife, 

“  To  cheer  the  pilgrimage  of  life, 

‘‘  If  not  in  heart  and  mind  she  lack, 

“  I  care  not  if  she’s  coarse,  and  black. 

Deform’d,  gigantic,  squint  and  blear: 

“  These  but  affect  the  eye  and  ear  j” 

But  stay,  sir,  can  the  deaf  and  blind 
Discern  the  beauties  of  the  mind  ? 

Do  not  the  movements  of  the  soul 
The  actions  of  the  frame  control  ? 

The  face,  the  limbs,  and  voice  impart, 

The  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  ? 

And  can  a  coarse,  a  croaking  voice. 

Convey  fine  thoughts,  and  loves,  and  joys  I 
Or  hazy  eyes,  can  they  bespeak 
A  heart  benevolent  and  meek  ? 

-  A  clumsy,  crooked,  graceless  form. 

Declare  a  heart  alert  and  warm  ? 

Would  not  a  rough  and  jetty  skin, 

Keep  signs  of  modesty  within  ? 

Are  not  the  form  and  looks,  the  sign 
And  index  of  the  soul,  in  fine  ? 

And  if  the  index  move  not  true, 

How  can  the  inward  mind  please  you  ? 

My  friend,  you  carry  things  too  far : 

Your  doctrine  and  your  taste  must  war. 

You  like  not  bubbles  light  as  air. 

But  maids  who’re  wise  and  not  unfair. 

CASSIUl^ 
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Man  in  every  various  stage, 

From  helpless  youth  to  helpless  age, 

Finds  every  ill  so  common, 

That  all  his  anxious  hopes  are  vain, 

To  find  relief  from  toil  or  pain. 

Except  in  lovely  woman.  f 

In  childhood's  fearful  trembling  years. 

When  frighted  by  our  nurse's  fears 
Of  hobgoblin  or  demon  ; 

Or  when  from  schools  we  truant  play, 

Or  want  excuse  from  tyi'ant’s  sway, 

We  fly  to  lovely  woman. 

In  bloom  of  life  to  thee  we  run. 

Like  planets  circling  round  the  sun. 

Impelled  by  strong  attraction; 

Thy  power  is  dra^vn  from  the  same  source, 

That  guides  the  earth  in  its  fixed  course. 

Or  keeps  the  spheres  in  action. 

And  when  in  pride  of  strength' and  power 
O’er  earth’s  united  force  we  tower, 

To  thee  we  bend  the  knee. 

And  find  that  to  be  great  or  wise. 

Or  find  the  road  to  yonder  skies, 

We  must  be  led  by  thee. 

And  when  old  age  with  tottering  mien^ 

And  hoary  hair  fills  up  the  scene, 

In  thee  our  last  hope  lies. 

To  smooth  the  rough  descent  of  age, 

Pillow  our  heads,  our  woes  assuage. 

And  close  our  aching  eyes. 

EDGAR, 

EXTRACT. 

THE  POOR  LITTLE  WANDERING  CRIPPLE. 

•*Tis  for  bread,  'tis  for  life,  dearest  lady  I  sue, 

I’m  no  wanton,  believe  me,  tho’  poor  I  am  true ; 

From  day  break  till  dark,  all  forsaken  I  roam, 

For  alas  !  I’ve  no  friend,  no  parent  or  home, 

I'm  a  poor  little  wandering  cripple. 
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I  would  not  solicit  thy  alms  or  thine  aid, 

Were  the  power  but  mine  to  toil  for  my  bread  ; 

But  by  nature  disabled  and  hindered  from  gain, 

Tnere  is  no  hope  for  the  heart,  nor  no  eiKl  to  the  pain 
Of  the  poor  little  wandering  cripple. 

Thanks,  generous  lady,  my  wants  are  supplied, 

But  for  this  I  had  sunk,  but  for  this  I  had  died  ; 

’Till  the  latest  of  life,  TIi  remember  thy  care, 

And  the  being  who  hears,  will  comply  with  tlie  pray’f 
Of  the  poor  little  wandering  cripple. 

In  the  day  when  thy  deeds  shall  be  canvass’d  above, 
Thou  wilt  not  repent  this  kind  action  of  love  ; 

While  tliy  Savior  invites  thee  to  regions  of  day. 

And  pleading  thy  cause,  thou  wilt  see  in  the  way 
The  poor  iittlo  wandering  ciipple. 
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